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For a position of responsibility and 
leadership in social work, special 
preparation is indispensable. The 
School’s diploma is given upon the 
satisfactory completion of six quar 
ters of professional training of 
graduate rank. Matriculating at 
the beginning of any quarter, the 
student may, if he wishes, continue 
his studies without interruption 
until graduation. Write for the 
complete Announcement of 
Courses. The Fall Quar- 
ter begins October 
fifth. 


The New York School of Soctal Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 
Summer Institutes im 


MepIcaL SocIAL SERVICE 
Miss Kate McManon, Director 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
Miss Suzie L. Lyons, Director 
CHILDREN’S WorK 
Miss KATHARINE P. Hewins, Director 


A Course IN PsyCHIATRIC SOCIAL 


Work For FAMILY SOCIAL 
WoRKERS 
Jury 8 to Aucust 19 


Fall Courses in Children’s Work, Family 
Welfare, Medical Social Service, Psy- 
chiatric Social Service, Community 
Work, Public Service. 


Address THe Dt1rector 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 














The Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work 


announces 
A Summer Institute in Child Welfare 
Jury 6 to Aucust 15 

Courses in 
Social Case Work with Children 
Behavior Problems of Children 
Child Welfare Problems and Methods 
Mental Hygiene, Disease and Defect 
Social Case Work in Small Communities 
Social Case Work and the School 


Causes and Treatment of Juvenile De- 
linquency 

Child Health 

Nutrition 

Moderate fees; scholarships; carefully 

interpreted observation of significant 

agencies and projects. 


Address inquiries to the 
REGISTRAR 


311 SoutH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 


History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 


course. 
For circulars address 


MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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MILE-STONES IN THE APPROACH TO 
ILLEGITIMACY, III’ 


LOUISE DRURY 


Executive Secretary, Juvenile Protective Association, Milwaukee 


[llegitimacy as a Public Health Problem 


MPHASIZING the public health 
phase of illegitimacy not only safe- 
guards the life and health of both 

mother and baby but also gives the oppor- 

tunity for constructive case work with the 
mother after confinement and an oppor 
tunity to help her re-adjust herself both 
mentally and physically and to work toward 

a future plan for herself and baby. Minne- 

sota, Wisconsin, and other states have defi- 

nitely recognized this public health responsi- 
bility in handling illegitimacy. They have 
given recognition to the fact that children of 
illegitimate birth, in common with children 
of legitimate birth, must be assured protec- 
tion and scientific care as a matter of public 
policy, and have issued rulings through their 
state and local boards of health requiring 
the nursing of the baby for at least three 
months whenever the mother is physically 
and mentally able. 

In 1919, Dr. George Ruhland, Health 

Commissioner of Milwaukee, issued such a 

* This is the last of a series of articles by Miss 

Drury on the community program for the care of 


the unmarried mother. The other two articles 
have appeared in the April and May issues. 


ruling under the power vested in him “to 
make such rules and regulations as were 
necessary to conserve and protect the life 
and health of the public.” He did it in the 
form of a request to the maternity homes 
and hospitals and to obstetricians that every 
unmarried mother should nurse her baby 
for at least three months wherever physically 
possible. If they believe the mother physi- 
cally unable, a signed statement to this effect, 
giving the cause, must be sent at once to the 
health commissioner. In any instance where 
the mother is unwilling or unable for any 
social reason to nurse her baby for three 
months, the mother is brought to the atten 
tion of the health commissioner who calls 
upon the Juvenile Protective Association for 
case work, making it possible for the mother 
to meet this obligation. Co-operation in this 
plan was asked on the basis of saving the 
lives and safeguarding the health of children 
born out of wedlock. At first, there were 
daily requests made to the health commis- 
sioner for the separation of mothers and 
babies and release from the nursing period. 
As, one by one, these cases were worked 
upon, a plan made for the mother, and the 
opportunity utilized for educational work 


with the maternity hospitals and physicians, 
95 
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the number has gradually decreased until 
now (at the end of six years) the requests 
for separation of an unmarried mother from 
a child under three months are so rare as to 
be almost negligible. Later, this same rul- 
ing was issued by the state health officer to 
the maternity homes and hospitals and 
obstetricians doing work throughout the 
state so that, while a few years ago prac- 
tically every unmarried mother sent to Mil- 
waukee by physicians, priests, and other 
social agencies came with the idea that she 
would leave her baby without nursing it at 
the end of ten days or two weeks, many have 
now learned of the requirement and have 
planned to stay with their babies at least dur- 
ing the three months’ nursing period. It is 
not 100 per cent perfect by any means but a 
very large number of the babies are now 
breast-fed for three months and the excep- 
tional case is sooner or later brought to the 
attention of a case working agency and 
sometimes the baby put back on the breast. 

A few years ago a young girl was confined at a 
county hospital where no real case work was done 
or any opportunity given to the unmarried mother 
to work out a plan for herself and baby. The 
mother was persuaded to release her baby per- 
manently to a county home for children when it 
was ten days old. A week later, heart-broken at 
having given up her baby and still with ample 
milk to nurse it, she appealed to the health com- 
missioner for assistance in getting back the cus- 
tody of her baby. Through co-operation with the 
Juvenile Protective Association, the superintend- 
ent of the institution agreed to give the mother 
an opportunity to nurse and care for her baby 
under the supervision of the Association. The 
baby weighed only four pounds and was puny 
and undernourished when the mother took it 
from the institution. Because both the mother 
and the baby had positive Wassermanns but were 
in a non-infectious stage, she was placed at work 
in an isolation hospital where she earned forty 
dollars a month and her room and board, was 
permitted to keep her baby and nurse it, and both 
received treatment for syphilis. At the end of 
six months both the mother and the baby had 
negative Wassermanns and the baby was normal 
in weight and physical condition. 


The matter has been further approached 
by state boards of control through a regula- 
tion to the child-placing agencies which they 
license that they may not take the permanent 
release of any child under three months of 
age unless they believe it impossible for the 
baby to be breast-fed for the three months’ 
period ; in that case they must first secure an 
approval of the separation of the mother 
and baby from the state department. 
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It is surprising how rapidly the high death 
rate among children of illegitimate birth may 
be lowered through this co-operative plan 
without legislation when there is a strong 
conviction of the value of keeping the 
mothers and habies together for at least 
these three months and where every possible 
opportunity is utilized to have an early con- 
tact with the unmarried mother and for edu- 
cational work with doctors, nurses, public 
officials, and social agencies. The fact that 
the plan has been tried out in a practical way 
and that it is working out satisfactorily in a 
number of communities should be an in- 
centive for more communities to try it. In 
Milwaukee, during the first two years, the 
death rate of babies in some of the institu- 
tions caring for the unmarried mother was 
lowered from 35 per cent to less than 3 per 
cent with no change of program other than 
that the mothers stayed and nursed their 
babies for at least three months, where pre- 
viously they had either not even seen their 
babies or had only nursed them ten days or 
two weeks while they were in the hospital. 
In the last analysis, it is a matter of educa- 
tion and of proving, case by case, first that 
the mothers can nurse their babies if they 
are given the opportunity and proper care; 
second, that satisfactory plans can be made 
for the mother and baby during the nursing 
period ; and, third, that to love and care for 
her baby, even though in the end she may 
have to give it up, is a constructive, valuable 
force in rehabilitating the mother. 


After the nursing period, what? 

Even as the physical health phase of the 
problem has been emphasized up to this 
point, so now the social re-adjustment side 
must be given careful consideration. The 
majority of case workers with unmarried 
mothers have had to spend so much time 
and effort in finding facilities, securing 
backing, and providing for the unmarried 
mother and her child satisfactorily through 
the nursing period that few up to this time 
have had much time to concentrate on the 
needs of the mother after the nursing period. 
However, a real challenge to the conscien- 
tious worker, who has tried to do an inten- 
sive piece of case work with an unmarried 
mother in accordance with the best plan of 
treatment which careful study and an un- 
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prejudiced approach have evolved, comes at 
the end of the nursing period or when it is 
time for the unmarried mother to leave the 
maternity home or hospital with her baby. 
The major portion of the girl’s life is ahead 
of her. The character, personality, and de- 
gree of dependence or independence must 
determine the amount and degree of further 
work to be done for her. During the early 
months, the worker will have made a close 
and intimate contact with the unmarried 
mother and gained her confidence. She will 
have searched for the social factors which 
may have been responsible for the illegit- 
imacy, whether they be commercialized 
recreation, bad companions, lack of sex 
teaching, misplaced affections, inadequate 
supervision in the home or the hundred and 
one factors which may have definitely influ- 
enced behavior. 

Those girls who appear badly adjusted 
and quite overcome by their experience must 
have thoughtful assistance and advice per- 
haps for a long period of time. Every effort 
will be made to discover the motive that lay 
behind the unmarried mother’s conduct and 
recognize the elements in her personality and 
mental equipment which have influenced her 
behavior. Not only through a study of her 
social and environmental setting but most of 
all through a careful study of her character 
and personality will a search have been made 
for the basis of the unmarried mother’s 
maladjustment. 

Some mothers of character and self-re- 
liance will gradually work out their own 
social re-adjustment with very little guid- 
ance or advice and eventually take their 
place in the community as if the illegitimate 
pregnancy had never occurred. 

A striking example is that of a young girl who 
was put out of the institution to which she first 
applied for confinement care, drifted into a dis- 
orderly house by mistake and readily responded 
to offers of assistance from the case worker who 
provided proper facilities for confinement. The 
baby died, and later the mother found satisfac- 
tory employment, became interested in church 
activities, and at last writing was president of a 
Y.W.C.A. Girls’ Club. Although no effort was 
made to continue the contact of the case worker 


with this girl, she has many times returned for a 
friendly call to tell of her present interests. 


A very essential source of help for the 
girl and her baby has already been opened 
up through the suggestion of re-establishing 


the mother’s contact with her own family. 
The deceit and secretiveness of former days 
were a serious handicap in assisting the girl. 
In the majority of cases, if the family mem- 
bers are the right sort and have been ap- 
proached in a sympathetic, understanding 
way, their backing, both moral and material, 
is of incalculable value to the girl. 


Ruth came from a well-respected family of 
moderate means. Her parents were so horrified 
at the whole situation that at first they refused 
either to see the baby or let the mother come 
home. When they were eventually persuaded to 
see their grandchild and learned, through re- 
peated contacts, to love it, and made to under- 
stand the full meaning of the situation and their 
daughter’s need of their backing, they finally 
decided to take Ruth home with her baby. The 
help of a minister had been solicited in bringing 
about this change of attitude and he and his wife 
in turn helped the mother to re-establish herself 
in the church activities. They gradually let her 
wait on the table at church suppers and come into 
the young people’s meetings. A year and a half 
have passed and Ruth takes her baby with her on 
the street, has met and overcome what seemed to 
be an insurmountable situation, and one could 
almost say is respected for having the character 
to face the facts of her mistake and to meet her 
responsibilities with calmness and strength. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that in 
pregnancy itself we find a potent factor on 
which to build. All women are endowed 
with a maternal instinct and as the physio- 
logical processes have continued through the 
prenatal period, so certain psychological in- 
fluences have also been at work, and the ma- 
ternal desires have gradually unfolded. If 
through our efforts we are able to furnish 
the unmarried mother with an opportunity 
to remain with her child, to assume the re- 
sponsibility of its care and to have a normal 
outlet for the pent-up love-craving, we may 
thus furnish, through her motherhood, a 
normal outlet to serve in determining a satis- 
factory future adjustment for both the 
mother and child; while if we ignore this 
opportunity, the girl may find no adequate 
satisfaction and is more likely to repeat her 
experiences. 

The old conception of housework as the 
enly occupation for the unmarried mother 
if she keeps her baby has proved erroneous. 
All unmarried mothers are no more fitted 
or happy in housework than would be every 
one of any other group of girls of that age. 
The very factor which may have been most 
potent in bringing the girl to her present 
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situation may have been a lack of proper 
outlet in a satisfying occupation. It is, 


therefore, to the worker—after 
studying the hopes, aspirations and poten 
tialities of the girl—carefully to help her 
refit herself for a life where she will find a 
outlet and make _ better 
This may mean voca- 


a challenge 


more satisfying 
social adjustments. 
tional or 


may mean provision for continuing her pre- 


even professional training or it 


vious occupation under proper environmental 
conditions. The girl who has the intelli- 
gence but has never had the opportunity to 
prepare herself for the business field may 
have an opportunity to continue her studies 
and fit herself not only for a gainful but 
happy occupation. Younger girls who are 
fond of children may be trained for nursery- 
maids in a carefully selected children’s hos- 
pital training school. There are always well- 
paid positions open for a properly trained 
nursery-maid. great deal of 
question in the minds of workers as to 


There is a 


whether an unmarried mother should be en- 
couraged or even permitted to go into the 
nursing service. Leaders in that profession 
feel that the temptations are too great to be 
risked by one who has already offended sex- 
ually, although it is known that some do go 
into training and make very successful and 
trained The question 


satisfactory nurses. 


also arises as to whether the unmarried 
mother should go into or continue in the 
teaching profession. We all know that 


tnany unmarried mothers come from normal 
schools and from the teaching profession, 
and yet her possible influence on children 
under training or the subsequent knowledge 
of her experience could very readily present 
a dangerous situation. 

lf the mother is mentally defective, or 
seriously handicapped physically or mentally, 
or morally unfit because of a confirmed life 
of immorality and lacks the will or desire to 
change her mode of living, there is serious 
doubt as to the value of the effort expended 
in her behalf, and there is little doubt but 
that the child should be permanently re- 
moved from her custody after the nursing 
period and given a chance for the type of 
individual care it most needs. Fortunately, 
the unmarried mothers falling in this class 
are not by any means in the majority. 


In the last analvsis, all subsequent work 
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with the unmarried mother after the nursing 
period must first be limited by the actual 
needs of the girl and she must not be made 
dependent on advice and assistance if she is 
capable of working out her own plans satis- 
factorily. The time and effort should be re- 
served for the less adequately equipped 
mother who will need continuous study and 
advice and assistance in keeping her baby 
and making her occupational and social ad- 
justment. The success of the whole process 
depends upon having a well trained, properly 
equipped case worker who will focus her 
resources, imagination, sympathetic under- 
standing, and patience on the problem of 
assisting the unmarried mother to refit her- 
self to community life. Only thus can we 
give the unmarried mother a real oppor- 
tunity to re-adjust herself and to keep her 
baby if she wants it. 

Carefully selected boarding homes may be 
utilized for the housing of mothers who may 
either stay with their babies and assist in 
work there or, after the nursing period, 
secure employment outside, or where the 
baby may be placed while the mother, living 
outside and with employment elsewhere, still 
may keep in close contact with her child and 
provide for its support and care. 


Marriage and Adoption 

These are accompanying considerations 
in but not solutions of illegitimacy. These 
subjects are mentioned here only that they 
may not seem to have been forgotten and in 
order to emphasize the fact that as marriage 
is not a solution of illegitimacy it should 
never be encouraged or forced unless there 
is a real, fundamental basis of mutual affec- 
tion and love on the part of both on which to 
build a family and a home. However, mar- 
riage will be the natural ultimate solution of 
many of these cases, in a large per cent toa 
man other than the father of the baby but 
who will adopt the child. A change in pub- 
lic attitude toward these cases is evidenced 
by the not infrequent instances where a man 
states he wishes to marry an unmarried 
mother and adopt her baby because he ad- 
mires her for the way in which she has met 
her responsibility and cared for her baby in 
the face of very difficult conditions. Adop- 
tion is not a solution for illegitimacy because 
if the plan of treatment as heretofore indi- 
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cated has been carefully carried out by 
specially trained case workers, there will be 
a decreasing number of babies to be placed 
for adoption. If, at the end of a period of 
really giving them a constructive oppor- 
tunity to keep their babies, there still are 
mothers who feel that they cannot take care 
of their babies and wish to place them for 
adoption and after very careful investigation 
no evidence of bad inheritance has been dis- 
covered, the children then should be re- 
leased for adoption, with court approval, to 
a licensed, child-placing agency equipped to 
do a high standard of child-placing work. 
The whole problem of illegitimacy has so 
many baffling phases that it leads the worker 
out into endless medical, legal, and social 
subsidiary channels. We can only hope to 
meet these problems with any success if we 
correlate and combine the services of the 
community, work together on some unified 
program and through weekly or bi-monthly 
conferences, discussing case by case, evolve 
a better technique of work with unmarried 
mothers and broaden our sympathies and 
understanding to the size of the job. What 
is known as the Milwaukee Community Pro- 
gram was worked out on this co-operative 
basis through bi-monthly conferences of 
those who touched the illegitimacy problem 
from any angle. The group believes every 
pregnant unmarried girl should be reached 


as early in her pregnancy as possible and 
should be referred to a case working agency 
with workers especially trained and equipped 
to work with the unmarried mother. 


Contact is secured with many cases 
through co-operation with the District At- 
torney’s office where complaints in bastardy 
are made and through the Civil Court where 
bastardy cases are heard and through the 
case working agency doing the social service 
work on all cases coming to maternity hos- 
pitals. If the mother has not been reached 
before, she will come through the registra- 
tion of births to the attention of the visiting 
nurses or city health nurses who, in turn, 
report to the case working agency. The ma- 
jority of dispensaries, hospitals, and child- 
placing agencies not doing case work, and 
other social agencies as well have agreed to 
refer the mother at once to a case working 
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agency for the long time service, utilizing 
their specialized service only for the re- 
quired time, with the exception of the 
Juvenile Court Probation Department, the 
Big Sisters who take the girl between 
eighteen and twenty-one on probation from 
the District Court, and the Family Welfare 
Association when there is an unmarried girl 
in one of their active cases. Thus is elim- 
inated to some degree the indiscriminate 
handling of the cases by lay people who 
could not expect to keep informed of the 
new methods and involved in 
handling illegitimacy. The Milwaukee 
agencies believe that maternity hospitals 
should not attempt to do permanent child- 
placing work as it seriously endangers the 
opportunities for more thorough long time 
case work in assisting the mother to keep 
her baby. The concentration upon the 
handling of the unmarried mother cases by 
a few case working organizations based on 
sectarian divisions will lead to a_ higher 
standard of work with unmarried mothers 
based on the study and needs of the individ- 
ual girl and her baby. 

While there is by no means complete co- 
operation on this community program in the 
handling of illegitimacy cases, the majority 
of the agencies are enthusiastically co-op- 
erating in it. By constant educational work, 
through speaking and writing, the need of 
specialized social service in these cases is 
gradually being understood by the general 
public and lay individuals who have an op- 
portunity to come in contact with the preg- 
nant unmarried girl, and a great deal of 
progress has been made during the last two 
vears toward a better understanding of the 
whole field of illegitimacy. 

If we are to hope to save for good citi- 
zenship the individual, normal, unmarried 
mother and her child, assist her to be an 
asset rather than a liability in the community 
after her unfortunate experience, reduce 
illegitimacy and the number of repeaters, we 
must mold public opinion to face the real 
factors involved in illegitimacy, guide our 
plan of treatment by a high standard of care- 
ful, unprejudiced, open-minded, sympathetic 
understanding and recognition of the power 
of natural laws and of constructive forces. 
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THE CASE WORKER AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


CORINNE A. SHERMAN 


ESEARCH in one form or another 

has become one of the favorite toys 

and most delicately pointed weapons 
of modern civilization. Many of its forms 
are of no professional significance to case 
workers; but when it becomes “ social re- 
search” and is applied to the case work 
field, both those who are doing it and those 
for whom it is done must have definite ideas 
as to its necessity, its value, its method, 
and its place in the general scheme of case 
work. This discussion is written at the 
end of two years spent on a piece of research 
devoted to the processes of family case work 
as evidenced and applied in certain cases of 
a particular organization, and has been 
undertaken partly to clear the writer’s own 
mind and partly to draw out, if possible, 
opinions of case workers in other organiza- 
tions as to what they think research is and 
should be in terms of their daily job. 

To begin with, case workers have always 
been friendly to the larger forms of social 
research. Community surveys, studies of 
industrial conditions, and the gathering of 
facts as to health, immigration, and educa- 
tion have been indebted to them for interest 
and support, sometimes even for active per- 
sonal help. In the days when the survey 
appeared as a brilliant new star above our 
horizon, we eagerly sought to bring its light 
upon our case work problems and to 
produce statistics ourselves that might be 
included among its nebulae. What a famous 
town was Pittsburgh in those times! 

Since then, perhaps, we have become a 
little disillusioned. Some of us may feel, 
for instance, that different sets of figures 
are too often contradictory, that whatever 
statistical conclusions are advanced are cer- 
tain to be questioned on grounds of which 
the layman cannot judge, that after all tables 
and charts are not really descriptive of the 
human beings with whom we have to deal, 
or that the recommendations of reports are 
not quickly enough translated into effective 
action. There are plenty of advocates for 


research work based upon case records and 
the practical experiences of case workers, 
but when it comes to deciding just what sort 


of a research study is advisable for one’s 
own organization, how it shall be made, and 
to what use it shall be put on its completion, 
how many case workers have _ intelligent 
opinions ? 

This is not a rhetorical question—it is a 
real request for enlightenment. Certainly 
the agencies devoted to family case work 
have been slow to introduce research depart- 
ments, to publish the results of studies they 
have undertaken, and to interpret themselves 
to their communities in a truly professional 
manner. The books on case work technique 
based on approved research and valid as 
scientific presentations of fact and method 
can be counted without much previous train- 
ing in arithmetic. And since we have not 
yet learned to evaluate all our own technique, 
it goes without saying that our data bearing 
on medical, psychiatric and industrial prob- 
lems have lacked full interpretation and 
publicity. It would seem that everybody 
does not believe in social research for case 
work just yet. One would like to know 
who and how numerous such people are 
and the reasons for their views. 
~ Coming back to the people who do be- 
lieve in it, but are not quite sure as to its 
nature, their uncertainty has a very natural 
cause. Research has come to them from the 
outside and from many different sources 
at once. Economists, community organizers, 
city planners, health authorities, educators, 
eugenists, psychologists, and any num- 
ber of experts in other fields (sometimes 
directly and sometimes through the medium 
of professional statisticians, those mer- 
cenaries of modern propagandist warfare) 
have thrust upon them statistics that did 
not always agree. To the uninitiated, re- 
search comes to mean the collection of any 
sort of facts, which are then added up in 
tabular form to prove something until some- 
one comes along with another set of tables 
to disprove it. They have not grasped one 
of the first principles of research, so well 
brought out by Robert Maclver (in his 
address at the Russell Sage Foundation, 
April 28, 1925): ie., that research which 
might apply to anything is not social re- 
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search at all. To accomplish anything for 
case work in this direction, we must begin 
with our Own material and work from that 
outward, relating the facts we find to those 
found by research workers in other fields 
whenever possible but not worrying when 
they do not exactly coincide. It is almost 
as ridiculous for us to take an immigration 
report or a psychiatric study and try to 
produce something like it from our material 
as it would be for a geographer to try to 
make a map by a chemical formula. We 
have to dig our way out of our unanalyzed 
work just as anyone who has taught the 
world anything has had to do before us. 

Now what material have we from which 
to work? Case records, of course! How 
many case workers have ever realized that 
the first part of every case record is research 
ona small scale? The recognition of some- 
thing needful to ‘earn, the drawing out of 
certain facts one by one to make up the 
whole, the verification of evidence, the put- 
ting all the facts down together in a regular 
form, and the interpretation and drawing 
of conclusions—these together make every 
case that is carried through a diagnostic 
summary a real piece of social research. 
Every good case record is also a valuable 
basis for research on a larger scale, although 
naturally the value of each depends on the 
aspect of case work chosen for study. 

I know of nothing easier for anyone who 
is obliged to read many case records than 
to descant on their imperfections. Most of 
the causes for despair found by the research 
worker in her record reading are the same 
faults that the supervisor struggles so hard 
to eliminate, though there are certain 
physical characteristics of great interest to 
anthropologists that even supervisors are 
less aware of than some research worker 
may wish; and significant kinds of behavior 
are too often omitted in favor of over- 
detailed accounts of the clients’ statements 

even by good case workers. 

But all that a case worker knows cannot 
in the nature of things be included within 
case records. Every visitor has a general 


fund of information about the locality in 
which she works and the common types of 
humanity with which she has to deal: in 
thinking of the Jones family she makes her 
plans in accordance with the tools she has 
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to work with and the human material in 
the case—she knows just about what she 
can get in the line of clinical treatment, 
educational opportunities and court action, 
and how the Joneses themselves, in so far 
as they are hke other families she has 
known, are likely to behave. Then there 
are all the “ whys” and “ifs” in her mind. 
How much of Smith’s behavior is due to 
“V. D.,” how much to inferior mentality 
and how much to personal idiosyncrasy ? 
What is the best way to find jobs for men 
in certain trades? Is alcoholism or dementia 
praecox (or whatever it may be) increasing 
in the whole community as it is among her 
recent cases? If there only were more 
recreational opportunities in the neighbor- 
hood she could do so much more for certain 
children! Much of this information and 
speculation she voices in the district office ; 
and it soon becomes a part of the tradition 
of that office, which tradition often seems 
to have its chief repository and clearing 
house in the mind of the office executive. 
How many district offices keep a record of 
such things and periodically correct, add to, 
and reinterpret it? How many that do so 
select portions of this record for transmis- 
sion to the central executive or to a research 
department? And how do those that have 
no such procedure think that the general 
technique of their organization can be 
greatly improved by research when each 
district is a law unto itself so far as it 
may be, and research studies descend like 
Hermes from the Olympian heights of the 
executive center instead of being based on 
the actual problems, needs, and accumulated 
wisdom of the case workers? 

Such a pooling of information, however, 
implies continuity in the research work of 
a family case work organization. Whatever 
special studies may or may not be in pro- 
gress, there must be someone to receive ma- 
terial as it comes in from the case workers 
and tentatively to evaluate and classify it 
until enough has accumulated to warrant 
drawing conclusions from it, first for the 
district of its source, and later for all the 
districts together. The same general re- 
search worker, with her knowledge of local 
conditions, could be of great use in relating 
the conclusions of studies of special subjects, 
made by persons coming in especially for 
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this purpose, to the ordinary work of the 
organization, particularly in view of the fact 
that studies from records often 
begun so long after the records were written 
that it is impracticable to interview the 
visitors who made them. A third duty she 
might well undertake is the reading of re 
technical books in 
on to her own or- 


case are 


ports and more or less 
other fields and passing 
ganization such data and conclusions as she 
thinks may be found illuminating in its 
practical work. 


Thus far, then, we have approved two 
kinds of research worker: the maker of 
special studies involving many outside 


factors, who should have had good training 
in statistics and possess some specialized 
knowledge of her subject; and the research 
secretary concerned primarily and continu- 
ously with the processes of family case work 
itself, who acts as a clearing house for 
the research material of her organization. 
But there is a third type of research worker 
that is indispensable if social research is to 
be effective: the person responsible for in- 
terpreting to the community at large the 
results of completed studies. She may or 
may not be the same person who has col- 
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lected the material or compiled the report, 
but she must be more than a mere publicity 
agent: along with the qualities that make 
for skillful presentation of any facts, a 
knowledge of the laws of social research 
and a scientific appreciation of the relation 
of the study to community problems and to 
similar work in related fields are essential. 

Long before this, | suppose, each impa- 
tient reader has been muttering: ‘“ How on 
earth does she think this sort of thing can 
be made to fit in with an organization like 
mine!" The writer is no organizer and she 
does not know. Whether a family case work 
agency should have a _ definite research 
department under a competent head of its 
own, whether research should be done under 
the direction of a committee of case workers 
and experts in outside fields, or whether 
research workers should be attached to 
executive case supervisors are questions for 
every family agency that is genuinely in- 
terested in social research to solve for itself. 
Perhaps each agency should have a different 
sort of arrangement especially suited to its 
own needs. Let us first be sure we want 
research, and if so, why and what kind. 
The rest will follow. 


THE SELLING POINTS OF CASE WORK' 


CLARE M. 


Extension Secretary, New York 
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‘6 OO much overhead ” is another one 
of those bugaboos that are the bane 
of the social case worker. It keeps 

coming back and back at one like a fly on a 

hot summer day. If one could only flatten 

him out once and for all so the bothersome 
thing wouldn’t keep popping up unawares 
and stinging one in a fresh spot! Of course 
one can always go back in desperation to the 
good old analogy between the doctor and the 
social worker and say, “ What good would 
the doctor’s pills and medicine be without 
the skill and service of the man prescribing 


‘Miss Tousley gives in this number the fourth 
of a series of articles on “ The Selling Points of 
Case Work.” Reprints of each of these articles, 
for use in your own local publicity work, may be 
obtained at a cost of 5 cents. 


TOUSLEY 
Charity Organization Soctety 


them?" And what good is a basket of 
groceries or a month’s rent for a family 
without the thoughtful planning of the social 
worker who is trying not just to relieve the 
immediate pain, but to effect a lasting cure? 

But such analogies and generalizations are 
not very effective unless coupled with a con- 
vincing story of social work accomplishment 
where material! relief played little or no part. 
Such a story is the one about Mrs. Tony. 


IV. 100 PER CENT OVERHEAD 

Mrs. Tony, Sr., ran into the family wel- 
fare office late one afternoon and tried in 
broken English to explain her trouble. It 
wasn’t a physical want: it was spiritual. 
“You see, Mees,” she said, twisting the 
fringe on her shawl, “it’s about Tony. He 
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has twelve years now, but he some-a-time in 
school, some-a-time play the hook, never 
know when he come home. Oh, so mucha 
trub,”” she said, shaking her head sorrow- 
fully, “twice the cop take him.” 

“No,” she have plenta 
monee for marbles, for the moving pitch’ 
every week—plenta monee he has, still he 
bada boy. Then I whip him, de fader whip 
him, no good, still he come in late. Now I 
give up,”’ she sobbed. “ De ladee nexta door 
she say, ‘Antonia, you go see de ladee at 
office nexta block—she tella you what to do 
with Tony. She know de bad boys—she 
fix.” Mees,” ejaculated the little Italian 
pleadingly, “if you fix about Tony, I give 
you monee. My Marito he earn $40 the 
week at the dock. I save a leetle each week 
and pay you if you fix about Tony—please, 
Mees, you fix,” she said with her imploring 
brown eyes looking into the blue ones before 
her. “If you can no fix, next time the cop 
say, he go to reformatory. That make us 
so shamed because we come from nice 
familee in Italy, my father, he the mayor of 
our town and when he hear my Tony get 
locked up—oh Mees, please you fix Tony— 


answered, “ he 


yes? 

The Secretary reassured Antonia; she 
would do her best to “fix” Tony; Antonia 
needed her money for other things so every- 
thing possible would be done about Tony 
without pay. 

Then days of time, patience, and over- 
head ensued. Tony’s teacher said he was 
the tool of an older gang, that he was in an 
ungraded class for dull-normal boys, but 
could not keep up with even these pupils. 

The social worker then took Tony to the 
educational clinic for mental tests. “‘ The 
boy is definitely feebleminded,” the doctor 
finally said, “ and should be in an institution 
where he, as well as the public, can be pro- 
tected from exploitation. Simple manual 
work is all he is capable of being taught. 
He rates at five years although he is actually 
twelve. If something of the sort is not done 
with him, he’s sure to land up in some penal 
institution and that would not be fair, for 
he does not deserve to be branded a crim- 
inal; he is just a mental defective.” 

At last after weeks of patient explaining 
Antonia understood. ‘Oh, yes, Tony was 


twelve but his mind was only like little 
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-asqualina, his five-year-old sister. And 
his mind would never grow up? Oh, yes.” 
She understood and cried and Tony went 
away to an industrial school for the feeble- 
minded. 

A distinct case of 100 cents out of the 
dollar going for “overhead ”—for Tony’s 
family got not one penny from the society. 
But Antonia never forgot how hard the 
“ladee”’ had tried to “fix” and how kind 
she was, and how sorry that Tony’s “ head 
was sick” so he never could be like other 
people. 

Should the family welfare society have 
refused to give Mrs. Tony, Sr., a hearing 
because her case was not one calling for 
material relief? No—we think not. Mrs. 
Tony’s trouble was just as overwhelming, 
her need of friendly guidance just as great, 
as the mother whose trouble is a financial 
one. Almost any tax-payer would agree to 
that and, agreeing, be willing to pay for 
service as readily as relief. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 
{Lt1no1is—Lincoln: drop from Directory. 
INDIANA—Indianapolis: address changed to Uni- 

versity Park Bldg., 337 N. Pennsylvania 
Street. 

Iowa—Mason City: member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

Kentucky—Louisville : 
retary. 


Paul L. Benjamin, sec- 


and address 
Society, 72 


name 


Welfare 


MASSACHUSETTS—Holyoke : 
changed to Family 
Essex Street. 


MICHIGAN—Lansing: Miss Ruth Bowen, secre- 
tary. 
MINNESoTA—Duluth: address changed to 300 


Moore Memorial Bldg. 
New York—Auburn: address changed to Temple 
Court Bldg., 148 Genesee Street. 
member of the 
for Organizing 


NortH Caro_t1na—Goldsboro: 
American Association 
Family Social Work. 

OKLAHOMA—Tulsa: add Family Welfare Society, 
205 East 4th Street, Miss Grace E. Cone, 


secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown: Miss Elinor Taylor, 
secretary. 
Wilkes-Barre: Miss Clara J. Van Trump, 
secretary. 
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EDITORIAL 


RDER and growth are in a sense 
opposing terms, but when they are 
joined in an effective partnership 

they spell progress. We are apt as a group 
to overlook this—to mistake for progress 
mere growth which may after all be down 
as well as up; or order, which at its best is 
an harmonizer and at its worst a purely 
static force. When affairs run too smoothly, 
Professor Maclver warns us, is the moment 
for us to be on our guard, lest the smooth- 
ness of the waters symbolize not progress 
but stagnation. 

We do need, today as formerly, some 
wholesome ripples in the waters of social 
thinking. The trend in the development of 
modern social work organizations which has 
for its goal the centralizing and standardiz- 
ing of philanthropic efforts through public 
governmental administration savors of order 
rather more than of that partnership with 
growth which makes for progress. 

Fortunately there are other signs, and it 
is important that we take heed of them, lest 
we wither and dry up in the efficiency of our 
own schemes. The most hopeful prospect 
for a vital social work organization is the 
stirring among social workers in the direc- 
tion of a professional organization. If 
social workers can make the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers the real instru- 
ment for interpreting the worker’s point of 
view on problems of organization, adminis- 
tration, finance, and relationships, they will 
inject a life-giving element into the rather 
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over-awing thinking of national agencies, 
community chests, boards of directors, and 
chief executives. 

Perhaps the fusion of the two points of 
view may be accomplished in some such way 
as has been attempted in Norway, “ where 
teachers are not only considered qualified to 
serve in any capacity of school administra- 
tion, but further that no school board is 
legally constituted without at least one of 
the members being an active teacher.” 


HE delightfully simple notion that pub- 

lic organization for social work must 
ultimately be through only one channel, 
namely governmental agencies, is shown to 
be, in reality, very complicated when those 
equally valid representatives of public 
effort (so-called volunteer private agencies) 
sharply challenge the acts of governmental 
agencies. Equally so, of course, when they 
supplement these agencies, though the effect 
is less dramatic and therefore not so valu- 
able for publicity purposes. 

The Public Education Association of 
New York City has often illustrated the 
way in which a voluntary agency can rally 
opinion for and against a public department. 
At the moment they are doing effective work 
in challenging the domination of school poli- 
cies by political interests. 

If growth with order is to develop out of 
increased governmental responsibility for 
social work, it must be accompanied—as in 
the educational field—by the wider partici- 
pation of everyone concerned, including 
social workers. They might adopt, with 
modifications, the slogan of the Public Edu- 
cation Association: 

“The futility of mere protests in the past 
has been repeatedly shown. Concerted citi- 
zen action to take the schools out of politics 
is the only remedy.” 

In other words, the goal of public admin- 
istration of social work can, safely, be ap- 
proximated only—like the indivisible re- 
mainder. The public agency needs for its 
healthy progress the opinions of the impar- 
tial, non-subsidized group of laymen and 
social workers. 
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“] DON’T BEG, NO’M”? 


ss OOD morning. Won't you sit 
down?” said the Secretary. “ I'll 
be ready to talk with you in just 
a minute.” 

The man grunted something apparently 
meant for an and fell into rather 
than sat upon the chair she had indicated. 

He looked like a composite production of 
a ship chandlery, an old clothes shop, and a 
school for hoboes. Listless, stoop shoul- 
dered, dejected looking, he was the very soul 
of a hopeless fight. His head was shaggy, 
even where it had tried unsuccessfully to be 
bald, and the short stiff hairs stuck out over 
his chin like a moth-eaten tooth brush. 
Heavy eyelids, that drooped with their own 
weight, half hid indeterminate gray eyes, 
and a sunken, toothless mouth retired mod- 
estly behind the forage below it. His hands, 
which he clasped and unclasped as if unde- 
cided which way was better, were unusually 
large, with blunt, ball ended fingers and 
grimy backs. His clothes were undecided, 
too, hovering uncertainly between the nauti- 
cal air and the spirit of a weary workman. 

To this picture the Secretary turned, re- 
membering with an inward wail of dismay 
that this was the day set aside for men who 
had applied for a renewal of their peddlers’ 
licenses. 

“What is your name?” 

“Who, me? My name is er-um-Silas 
Hotchkiss. That’s my name,” said her 
visitor, repeating it to himself as if he had 
made a great discovery. 

“And where do you live?” 

“Live? Oh, yes’m. Yes, I 
Sarah Ann, that’s where I live at.” 
the jubilant triumphant repetition. 

“Is Sarah Ann your wife?” queried the 
Secretary patiently. 

“Wife? Who, Sarah Ann? She ain’t 
nobody’s wife.” This last reproachfully. 

“What street do you live on?” 

“Street? I live on Haynes Street right 
next to Joe Baker’s store. No’m, I don’ 
know the number.” 


assent, 


live with 
Again 


*There is always the human variant in any 
“Attempt to Eliminate Street-Begging” (see 
Stockton Raymond’s article, page 81, May issue 
of Tue Famury). This is the story of one of the 


variants which make wholesale action impossible. 


“Why did you come down here this 
morning, Mr. Hotchkiss?” 

“Come down here? I didn’t want to 
come down here. No’m, that man, he sent 
me. That’s what he did.” 

“You went to get a peddler’s license, 
didn’t you? Up at the City Hall?” 

“Yes’m, I’m a peddler. But I don’ never 
beg. No ma’am. Don’t you ever think | 
do. I don’ go up to nobody on the street. 
I jes’ goes into these yere large office 
buildin’s, I goes.” 

“And are they good to you?” 

“Deed they is, ma’am. Why sometimes 
I gets a dollar in jus’ one office, and they 
don’ take nothin’. They’s good to me. 
Yes’m.” The shrunken mouth settled into 
a wistful smile. 

The Secretary’s eyes twinkled in sym- 
pathy, but that was as far as the twinkle 
went. Her expression was quite stern as 
she proceeded. 

“When did you start peddling like this?” 

“After I was sick and my daughter said 
I had to get out and do somethin’. I was 
awful sick,” he added with pride. “I had 
the rheumatism, and three doctors, and they 
couldn’t do nothin’ fer me.” 

“Where was your wife? Didn’t she 
look after you when you were sick?” 

“My wife? Oh, you mean Becky. She 
was dead. That’s how I got sick, sittin’ on 
Becky’s grave. I caught cold. Couldn't 
seem to help it, though. Becky might’ve 
been lonesome—mightn’t she?” and the old 
fellow leaned forward eagerly in a pathetic 
appeal. 

The Secretary thought of a child playing 
make-believe, and pulled herself back to 
reality with a jerk. 

“Of course she might! How did you 
begin to peddle, after you were sick?” she 
asked. 





“Lou made me.” 
“iLewr™ 


“Lou’s my daughter. She said she’n her 
husband couldn’ look after me, with the 
baby ’n all, so they said I could sell things 
and git enough money to pay for my keep. 
They couldn’ keep me, no.” He shook his 
head mournfully, wearily. 
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“And the other children?” 

“ They're all married, too. 
none of ‘em keep me, unless | kin pay my 
way. An’ I don’ want to go to no old folks 
home. No. 1 don’ wan’ to go to no old 
folks home.” 

“Where do you live now?” the Secre- 
tary asked the question gently, fearful of 
taxing too heavily the bewildered mind. 

“T live? I live at—1014 Haynes Street. 
Haynes Street, Sarah Ann’s boardin’ house. 
Yes, that’s right.” 

“ How old are you, Mr. Hotchkiss?” 

“T’'ll be eighty my next birthday, and | 
could rig a schooner with the best of *em,” 
he said, and a faint pride flared up like a 
sudden unexpected flame in a dead fire. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the Secretary with de- 
light. “‘ You used to be a sailor?” 

“Yes’m. I was second mate on the Mar, 
Sue for ten years. It’s a hard life, a hard 
life. Th’ain’t many men know what a hard 
life is, ma’am. No pay, and the food tastes 
like dead things, and never no stayin’ any 
place, and yer wife lef’ behin’ a-worrying 
till you come back. A hard life.” 

“ Do you ever see any other old sailors?’ 
queried the Secretary, clutching a faint hope. 


They can’t 
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You see, I sailed a British ship, 
sritishers. 


* No’m. 
and the sailors yere don’ like 
They jes’ laughs at me all the time, and say 
| don’ know nothin’. They jes’ laughs.” 

The Secretary moved her papers sug- 
gestively. 

“You go home,” she said, “and I'll have 
someone come see you about your peddling 
license.” 

“Yes’m. I don’ never beg. No’m, I got 
too much pride. I don’ never stop nobody 
on the street. No’m. I aint beggin’. I jes’ 
wants to make enough to keep me. No’m, | 
don’ beg.” 

This monologue threatened to continue 
endlessly until the Secretary broke in upon 
it. She spoke decidedly but kindly, too. 

“We understand, Mr. Hotchkiss. You 
co home, now, and some one will come to 
see you.” 

Laboriously he rose and turning to go, 
said, 

“Yes’m, I don’ beg. Thank you, ma’am,” 
and then, mumbling to himself he limped 
painfully out of the office. 

The Secretary looked 
despairing eyes. 

What to do? 


after him with 


MONDAY 


A mother in one of the families in the care of a family agency kept a “ daily log” for a 
week. This is what she did on Monday. 


| AM downstairs at 6:30. 

First I put on the boiler for the washing. 
Next the oatmeal for breakfast. 

Now I see the children at 7 o'clock 

I help them to get dressed, 

And get the clothes and tubs ready 

Now the children are ready for school 


Now I go upstairs and open the windows and the 


beds and pick up, 

And next run the carpet sweeper, 

Pick up in the living-room and 

In the kitchen pick up the dishes and put them 
away. 

I get the first part of the washing in the boiler. 

It is now 11 o'clock and as I have not enough 
bread for lunch, I have to stop and make 
some. 

I make a stew of left-over Sunday dinner, 

And wash up the breakfast dishes; 

And now get the table ready for dinner. 


And while the things are cooking I will do a 
little more with the wash as the children will 
be here at 12 o'clock. 

After lunch the children clear the table and I[ go 
on with the washing. 

Next I put out the line and start to hang some of 
the clothes. 

It is now 3 o'clock. 

Next I put away the tubs, 

And I wash up the kitchen floor 

Now the kitchen is done and next I wash up the 
lunch dishes, 

And start to pare carrots for supper. 

Now supper is cooking and I take in the clothes 

We all get washed for to eat 

And we have supper at 6:30. 

After supper I fold and dampen some of the 
clothes so I can iron in the morning. 

The children do the dishes 

And we are ready for bed at nine 


The washing is done 
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GLIMPSES OF BACKGROUNDS 


KERN BAYLISS 
Visitor, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


I 
‘“ O-AN-GE-TA-HA! So-an-ge-ta-ha! 
A baby girl! I have found a baby 
girl! She was in the bushes; her 

mother and father hid her there when they 
heard the Sioux approaching. And now 
they have been captured by the Sioux. We 
must keep this baby until they return.” 

The baby was in a “cradle” made by 
lacing together strips of beaded velvet which 
were fastened to an oak plank. Over her 
head was a curved strip of wood, also cov- 
ered with bead work, which served as a 
handle by which to carry or hang the cradle. 
The baby grew up, but her parents did not 
return and Wa-ba-nang continued to live 
with So-an-ge-ta-ha (Strong Heart) and her 
French husband on the beautiful island 
which the Indians havé come to call Spirit 
Island—on a bay which washes the pine- 
clad shores of north Wisconsin. She was 
named Wa-ba-nang (Morning Star) be- 
cause of her cheerful, affectionate nature 
which seemed to absorb the peace of the 
silent pines, and to reach up like them in 
reverence toward the Great Mystery. 

So-an-ge-ta-ha taught her the songs of 
the birds, where the sweetest berries grew, to 
grind the pemican, how to sew and bead 
the moccasins, to swim, to paddle her canoe 
across the bay in the roughest weather, to 
gather and store the wild rice. She taught 
her to be reticent, to talk little and quietly— 
for “silence is poise and self-control.” She 
taught her honesty, so that all she said was 
the truth. Wa-ba-nang knew no subterfuge. 
She was early trained to be generous and 
fearless, and to be clean in mind and person. 
She grew to be a maiden loved by her 
people. 

One day a white stranger came from his 


cabin across the bay. Her charm was so 


great that he could not leave her tepee until 
her shyness was overcome and she consented 
to be his wife and to return with him to 
his cabin. There she learned his habits and 
language readily and when, a few years 
later, she received the government allotment 


of a small farm her contentment was com- 
plete. In time her children, Jean and 
Louise, were born. While Wa-ba-nang 
worked, her children played around her and 
she taught them as she had been taught. 
Good old So-an-ge-ta-ha came to stay with 
them and at night she told them stories of 
the French traders who came to buy furs; 
of the black robed priest who came to teach 
them the white man’s faith; of their enemies, 
the Sioux, and of the victory dances that 
followed their encounters; and of the sum- 
mer festivals, of games, and dancing and 
feasting. 

But the white man and his strange cus- 
toms broke in on Wa-ba-nang’s contentment. 
Her children were sent to the white man’s 
school to learn his ways and language, 
separated from her protecting care and the 
tribal traditions. Jean, her oldest daughter, 
married a well educated Indian of a Western 
tribe who came to hold a responsible position 
and to be a well respected citizen. 

Louise became the wife of a white man 
who for years neglected and abused her. Her 
government patrimony dwindled through the 
inroads made upon it by this white husband. 
He was always in the foreground when the 
“charity” worker called and his hand was 
always out fora dole. Her Indian reticences 
and patience would not let her complain but 
in her heart her Indian training told her 
he was not a man and she despised him. 
Gradually her own high standards have been 
lowered. But as her race history is re- 
hearsed and the picture of her childhood 
is built up for her from the fragments of 
her memory, her pride conquers the ob- 
stacles of her environment and the visitor 
finds a means to recreate for the children 
the fine ideals of their mother’s childhood 
home. 


I] 

Not to belong to the prevailing race is 
like “being out of style ”’—neighbors ob- 
ject to one. And being a boy who has the 
natural longings of his race 1s hard sledding 
at times. 
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Louis Tradeau loves dogs, but dogs will 
bark and neighbors will complain. Louis 
has been ill much of the seventeen years 
of his life and the out of doors calls loudly 
to him. How could it be otherwise! 

A century has passed since a desire to 
experience the unknown brought a young 
Frenchman, the great-grandfather of Louis, 
from his home across the water to a new 
country. His life in Canada developed 
much as many others did in those days. He 
became the father of a family and in due 
time his son, Joseph, entered a Brother’s 
School to study for the priesthood. 

One summer day Joseph sat in the court 
yard droning his lessons. A cedar waxwing 
flitted on the branches of the wild cherry 
tree, over the wall, and he heard the ripple 
of the mountain stream beyond. Suddenly 
he longed to be beyond the wall. Life as 
a priest lost all attraction for him and he 
left the school never to return. 

Following the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
he came, toward autumn, to the Indian vil- 
lage at Lachine. After proving his good 
faith and courage he was allowed to spend 
the winter there, learning the customs and 
habits of the Indians. He soon realized that 
their religion was not less than the faith he 
had been taught—but different. 

The next autumn found him in the Great 
Lakes region, joining a party of Ojibway 
youths to hunt mahng, the loon. After 
showing his skill in catching the sturgeon 
he finally gained their consent to return with 
them to the camp of the rice harvester. It 
required patience to be accepted as a member 
of this party, but he was determined not 
to be separated from it—for he had found 
that a young Indian maiden held so strong 
an attraction for him that he wanted to 
win her for his wife. A wonderful day 
came when he was allowed to help thresh 


the wild rice by treading it and the maiden 


shyly brought him a pair of beautifully 
beaded new moccasins to wear. The court- 
ship progressed and was finally consum- 
mated by a marriage. 

Years of happiness and prosperity fol- 
lowed. They secured a homestead where 
the Indian wife cultivated the land while 
Joseph drove a dog train carrying mail for 
the Hudson Bay Company. During these 
years eight children were born. 
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While the children were small the Indian 
mother taught them as she had been taught. 
They spoke quietly in the home and their 
obedience was immediate. No possession 
was too personal to be shared. The bear 
and the beaver were their examples of cour- 
age and of industry. In the evening, around 
the fire, she told them stories of the Ojibway 
which had been handed down to her from 
her grandmother. They were tales of cour- 
age, patience, and mystery—the history and 
legends of her people. 

Louis is the second son of Antoine, the 
oldest of Joseph’s children. He is silent, 
observant, and responsive. He is not in- 
dolent for he has worked hard training five 
wonderful dogs with which he has success- 
fully entered the dog races. His costume 
in these is uniquely picturesque and includes 
some bead work of exceptional quality made 
by his Indian grandmother, Joseph’s wife. 
Louis often visits his grandmother ; they are 
devoted companions. 

Louis has left school and has not devel- 
oped into the helpful boy for whom the 
visitor had great hopes. How can his racial 
interests be fitted into the demands of the 
present day and be given a practical value? 
Shall the traditions of his race be lost to 
him or are they a foundation on which to 
build ? 


In earlier issues of THe FaAmiIty, ar- 
ticles have appeared treating of racial and 
national traits, a clear understanding of 
which greatly facilitates work with the 
foreign-born and their children. In THe 
Famity for November, 1923, Miss Lund 
strikes a note of appeal for a better under- 
standing of the First American. There is 
no one to whom a citizen of the United 
States owes a greater debt, for none has 
suffered more at the hands of the white 
inhabitants of this country. The much 
heralded cruelty and treachery of the Indian 
did not exist when the Indian held, un- 
questioned, his ancestral domains. Inter- 
tribal wars were most often due to 
territorial disputes. The history of the 
resistance of the Indian to the white man 
is chiefly one of opposition to territorial 
aggression—his methods of resistance were 
developed by the exigencies of the case. 
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When we recall Sitting Bull of the Sioux, 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Percé, Geronimo 
of the Apache, Pontiac of the Delawares, 
Black Hawk of the Sacs and Foxes, do we 
also recall that their rebellion was prompted 
not by resistance to law and order, but by 
restrictions of their personal liberty, and by 
encroachment on their inherited territory 
from which they gained their living in the 
only way known to them and in the only 
way desired by them? “The Indian, when 
making his last stand against injustice, is 
a desperate and dangerous enemy.” ! The 
bravest warriors are usually distinguished 
for their devotion and tenderness in their 
families and among their own people. His- 
tory records much that the white man does 
not care to recall. To be sure the Indians 
scalped the white men. In the war pre- 
ceding 1703, the government of Massa- 
chusetts gave twelve pounds for every 
Indian scalp. In 1722 it was augmented 
to one hundred pounds, a sum sufficient to 
purchase a considerable extent of American 
land. On February 25, 1745, an act was 
passed by the Colonial Legislature entitled 
“An act for giving a reward for scalps.” ? 

There are many records of the faithful- 
ness of Indian scouts. Washington’s suc- 
cess at Valley Forge was due in part to 
the expertness of his reliable Indian guide. 

Silence and patience are well known char- 
acteristics; honesty and generosity are 
equally typical of the red man. The young 
child’s training is entrusted to his mother 
entirely. ‘“‘ Silence, love, and reverence 
this is the trinity of the first lessons; and 
to these she later adds generosity, courage 
and chastity.””"* Appreciation of natural 
beauty is an element of his religion. 

The native Indian is essentially religious. 
No brave may sit in the council until he 
has held communion with the Great Mystery 
and “seen the Vision”; physical prowess 
is not enough. 

Family life is more of an equal contract 





*Dr. Chas. Eastman: The Indian of Today. 
*Jas. Buchanan: Sketches of History, Man- 


ners, and Customs of the North American Indian. 
The Soul of the Indian. 


*Dr. Chas. Eastman: 
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than is commonly understood by those not 
familiar with Indian customs. Women are 
held in respect, marriage and motherhood 
are held in deep reverence. It is customary 
to limit the number and frequency of births. 
Inborn tenderness for the child is a con- 
spicuous characteristic which cannot escape 
the most casual observer, and persists to- 
day even in the most difficult situations. 


With such racial traits as these the In- 
dian finds himself cramped and crowded in 
a small territory, restricted as to his occu- 
pation and misunderstood by the majority 
of white men with whom he comes in con- 
tact. His shyness often leads to a brusque 
manner or to extreme silence, and his 
sensitiveness and fear of ridicule lead to 
reticence which at times is hard to fathom, 
especially when his lack of subterfuge 
makes him cover up by a direct denial or 
misstatement facts which he cannot discuss 
with ease. 

Probably the few bands of Chippewa in 
Minnesota who have succeeded in keeping 
the old customs and mode of living are the 
only Indians in the United States, except 
some Arizona Apaches, who have not yet 
yielded to civilization. They hold dominion 
of the islands of the inland lakes of North- 
ern Minnesota and refuse to be disturbed 
by the census taker or by the compulsory 
school laws. There are several thousand, 
however, who are on the reservations or, 
having higher standards or ability, are mak- 
ing their own way. 

How can the racial traits of countless 
generations be remodeled into material for 
the normal citizen? The anomalous legal 
status, which constitutes him a citizen while 
he is at the same time a ward of the govern- 
ment, leaves the Indian of today unprepared 
to stand on his own responsibility when the 
government ceases to be his guardian. 


The Indian thinks with remarkable clear- 
ness and accepts education readily. He is 
eager for intelligent guidance, grateful for 
an understanding of his “ background ”’ 
which will connect the known of his experi- 
ence with the unknown of his future. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand 


FRANCES LESTER WARNER 





THE STORY OF ONE FAMILY 
Family Histor) 

The B family consists of 
and six children. 

Mrs. B was born and reared in a small 
town in Kentucky. Her family had good 
moral standards and were very industrious. 
They owned their home, had a small bank 
account and all the children finished ward 
school. Mr. B was born and reared on a 
Kansas farm. His father drank and did not 
provide the necessities of life. After finish- 
ing the second grade at thirteen years of age, 
Mr. B went to work, with no opportunity to 
learn a trade. He drifted to Kentucky, 
secured temporary employment, and met and 
married Mrs. B. They were not financially 
successful and moved to Arkansas, finally 
coming to L— about thirteen years ago. 

Mr. B made an effort to provide, and 
Mrs. B gave the house and children her 
entire attention. She knew how to keep 
house and her greatest desire was to make 
a real home for the family, but in spite of 
her efforts they gradually gravitated to less 
desirable quarters and finally drifted to 
“the Bottoms.” Mr. B went to work for 
the F Company and gave satisfaction, but 
his associates induced him to drink, and he 
finally gave up his job to become a boot- 
legger. The family moved into an old, ram- 
shackle building and rented furnished rooms: 
In a feeble attempt to conceal their bootleg- 
ging activities they opened a cleaning estab- 
lishment, but did not install equipment and 
rarely did any work. They were reported 
to the Family Welfare Association in the 
winter of 1922 because of lack of clothing 
for the children at school. 


tather, mother 


The Home at Application 
The family was living in two rooms which 
were filthy and horribly disorderly. The 
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walls were painted black and tin was used 
instead of glass in some of the windows. 
Even with a lamp lighted it was impossible 
to see more than a few feet. 


Personal Descriptions 

Mr. b is medium size, blond, unkempt in 
appearance, diplomatic, genial and energetic. 
He was drinking heavily and had a record 
of numerous arrests for disturbing the 
Hlowever, he 
was always able to pay his fine. His health 
was seriously affected and the physician 
feared delirium tremens. 

Mrs. B is tall and raw-boned, with 
straight, black, bobbed hair, badly matted. 
Her skin was grimy with dirt. She was 
afraid of Mr. B, as he had repeatedly as- 
saulted her, and in self-defense she had 
nearly killed him by hitting him over the 
head with a piece of wood. However, this 
had stopped his excessive drinking for sev- 
eral months, and he never molested her 
afterward, although he threatened her. 

The children are blonds, with very fair, 
clean cut features. They are unusually in- 
telligent, but had attended school irregu- 
larly, and had been out about two-thirds of 
each term. They had fairly good health and 
no recreation. 

Frank, the oldest boy, is manly, accepts 
responsibility readily, and remained loyal to 
his family, although he had a knowing look 
in his eyes and often spent the night driving 
with his father. Walter is quiet and studi- 
ous, taking less active interest in family 
affairs. Ernest is alert and responsive, and 
is always whistling for the entertainment of 
the rest. Arthur played around “the Bot- 
toms” all day long and was never clean or 
had any playmates. Mary is the pet of the 
family, being the only girl, and she is 
equally devoted to her brothers. 


peace and selling whiskey. 


First Attempts to Build up the Home 


By continual effort the visitor managed 
to keep the children in school every day. 
One pair of shoes was the only material re- 
lief given. Mr. B immediately took care of 
the other needs, as well as providing money 
for school lunch for the children. The fed- 
eral authorities did not succeed in their at- 
tempts to secure court evidence of Mr. B’s 
hootlegging. The police co-operated to the 
extent of calling on the family and watching 
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them closely. Mr. B had trouble with one 
of his bootlegging gang and the family dis- 
appeared for about six weeks. The situ- 
ation had become worse when they were 
located again: they were completely desti- 
tute; Mr. B was physically unable to work, 
drinking, and had a record which made it 
impossible to secure employment; Mrs. B 
was physically unable to work and the three- 
months-old baby was not well and required 
care. As she did not have confidence in any 
one, Mrs. B would not consider establishing 
a home apart from Mr. B. 
she became frightened at Mr. B’s threats 
and on an impulse ran away with a woman 


Soon, however, 


of poor character. 


Drastic Action Necessary 

On the recommendation of the visitor the 
children were made wards of the court—the 
three older boys sent to the county juvenile 
home; Mary and Arthur to the orphan 
home. Mr. B was sent to “the Farm”’ for 
three months, and the baby remained with 
Mrs. B, who made efforts to have Mr. B 
paroled. This was denied upon the advice 
of the case worker. 


Rebuilding 

Mrs. B’s one strong desire remained—to 
make a home for the children—and the case 
worker began building on this. (Meanwhile 
Mrs. B had filed suit for divorce.) For 
three weeks Mrs. B would not give up her 
old associates. The visitor located a distant 
relative of Mr. B-—honest and with a good 
home—and he was induced to help in re- 
establishing the family. Mrs. B finally saw 
the wisdom of accepting his offer of a home, 
and she was warmly welcomed. Her time 
and thought were filled caring for his sick 
wife and children. Mrs. B finally gave the 
visitor her confidence and from then on 
co-operated in re-establishing her home on 
the right basis, even going so far as to re- 
turn her boy, after the visitor laid the facts 
before her, when he ran away from the 
county juvenile home. 


The time seemed ripe for re-establishing 
the home and Mrs. B welcomed the chance 
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to demonstrate her worthiness to have the 
children restored to her. Financial assist- 
ance was given by the family agency regu- 
larly during this period, but at no time was 
full responsibility assumed, because of Mrs. 
B’s ability to earn part of the necessary ex- 
penses. The society's efforts were directed 
toward furnishings for the home and cloth- 
ing for Mrs. B and in this obtained the 
active co-operation of a church worker. 
Mrs. B steadily regained her health and 
courage. Within six weeks, four rooms 
were rented on the second floor of a de- 
tached house and Mrs. B did day work to 
help meet her expenses, spending Sundays 
with the children. 


Accomplishment 

After much discussion, Mrs. B made the 
decision to drop divorce proceedings and 
take Mr. Bb back and give him one more op- 
portunity. Mr. B, although he showed evi- 
dences of his past drinking, was improved 
and had gained strength at “the Farm.” He 
was supplied with work clothes, and within 
three days had work on a fruit farm just 
outside the city. Every cent of his wages 
he turned over to Mrs. B, and they soon 
hecame self-supporting. Mr. B was en- 
couraged to remain on the farm, and soon 
the two youngest children were returned to 
the home. The visiting nurse immediately 
called on the family and kept in constant 
touch with them. The children entered the 
nearest Sunday School. In December there 
was no longer a need for Mr. B on the 
farm, and he was without work for two 
weeks and unable to meet the entire expense. 
Later, however, he secured work with a 
construction company, and has not had any 
further difficulty. He works every day and 
provides well for the family. Just recently 
the three older boys were returned to the 
home, and the family is at last reunited, 
with fair prospects of permanency. 


Summary 
(1) The entire amount of relief totals 
$94.66, and averages $3.15 per month for a 
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period of two and a half years. However, 
the assistance was concentrated in the six 
months’ period of re-establishing the family. 

2) The family, which is now self-sup 
porting, owns its furniture and household 
belongings. Every member is well clad 
and presents a good appearance. 

(3) All are in excellent health. 
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(4) Mr. b has not resumed drinking or 
bootlegging since being released from “ the 
Farm.” 

(5) The five older children attend school 
regularly and they all attend Sunday school. 

(6) Mrs. B is very happy, as she has 
realized her desire for a real home which 
every member of the family appreciates. 


POSTSCRIPT’ 


AM glad you liked the quizz papers I 
sent you last. Sorry | haven’t time to 
write you a real letter, but here are the 
reasons, according to some of the “ recs,” 
“why we need training for social work.” 


It is a natural tendency for each person to 
think that his own work is the best and that it is 
a cure-all for all social ills—but one must be 
broad minded enough to at least view the other 
types of social work and their benefits. It would 
be perfectly senseless to think that a person could 
get along just by playing all the time and not 
paying any attention to his physical, mental, and 
moral needs. If each type of worker attempted 
to take a case and work it out as he thought best, 
no matter how hard the worker tried the case 
would bear the imprint of the worker’s specialty. 
If it were a recreational worker who had this 
case in hand, the person would have his recre- 
ation taken care of—but nothing else; just so 
with each type of worker. Social work is now a 
specializing work: each worker specializes in 
some phase in the work—and we do not attempt 
consciously to do each other’s work. But we are 
greatly damaging every phase of social work 
when we do not co-operate. We are not only 
usurping the other worker’s work but also doing 
our own work harm. We are giving extra time 
to something that we know little about—harming 
both your work and ours. 

The time has come when to do constructive 
work we have to co-operate; and until we do we 
are not developing well rounded people—we are 
just giving a partial, selfish temporary relief that 
will not last. 


May | break in here to tell you that one 
of the class, some time back, gave loose 
thinking and uncertainty as the most fruit- 
ful causes of lack of co-operation among so- 
cial agencies? There seems to be none of 
either of those faults in the next answer. 


* See also “ Dear Jane,” in the May, 1925, issue, 
page 77. 


We need training to insure self-confidence: <A 
certain system of technique has been built up in 
social work through years of experience. If we 
know this we can do our work with precision and, 
by having self-confidence, make a better contact 
with the client because we are sure of our ability 
to help. 

To save time: If we have a technique we know 
what we are after and how to get it in the mini- 
mum time. 

For open-mindedness and objective thinking 
A good training course leads one to think more 
broadly and more generally than is_ possible 
otherwise. 

To draw correct conclusions: From statistics, 
facts of psychology, cases and practice work we 
gather certain principles which enable us to judge 
by reason instead of sentiment, professionally 
instead of “ charitably.” 

To learn results expected: By practice work 
we are corrected for our failures and compli- 
mented for successes so that we know what to 
work for. 

To learn to appreciate other forms of social 
work and know those engaged in them: This 
will prevent duplication of effort, lack of co- 
operation, etc. 


This last student finishes in a burst of 
glory: 

In every form of social work training is 
essential. Without training how will we know 
how to get that which is desired and how will we 
know that that which we want is most desired? 
We need training as to the sources as well as 
training how to get results, but without under- 
standing all sides of the question we cannot make 
judgments that will be wise. The untrained 
worker in this field as in others is swamped with 
uneasiness and ignorance. 

So to be trained gives you the confidence that 
is needed for you to push ahead and do big things. 
Training is knowledge and knowledge is confi- 
dence and confidence brings, with hard work— 
results. 

As ever, 


THE CARPENTER 
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THE HOME MAKER' 


Wherein Dorothy Canfield succeeds less as a novelist than as a case recorder 


HELEN WALLERSTEIN 


Sa The Home Maker, com- 
pared with such books as The Bent 
Twig and The Brimming Cup, is a 
failure; as a social document it goes con- 
siderably further than the author has ever 
ventured before. Miss Canfield has always 
showed a deep social conscience—particu- 
larly in her dealings with children has she 
proved herself to be the friend at court. 
But hitherto in her novels her method of 
presentation has been purely that of the 
fiction writer, with the other interests merely 
incidental to the story at hand. The Home 
Vaker, however, reads like a case history, 
condensed of course, so that only essentials 
remain, and set down with the hand of the 
practiced artist. 


nit vel ’ 


Just what is the difference? Many novels 
contain the subject matter of a case record, 
and buried in records is enough material 
from life to furnish the substance for all 
the novels yet to be written. Some day 
the field of case work is going to produce 
the longed-for great American author! But 
that person will have to acquire the neces- 
sary detachment and sense of perspective: 
the power of seeing his plot and characters 
from the outside as completed units which 
is essential to the fiction writer and, needless 
to say, impossible to the day-to-day recorder 
who is very much immersed in the unfold- 
ing of the lives about him. The novel, 
whether it be only the relating of a single 
incident or whether it spans the wide sur- 
faces of life, is a gem limited by a setting 
of its author’s creation, concentrated by the 
precepts of art, and furbished up by the 
colors of imagination. The case history is 
of course the mirror of life in a sense that 
a work of fiction can never be, but it lacks 
that concentration which only viewing from 
the outside permits of, and its essence is 
truth laid bare of all furbishments what- 
soever. Certainly there are present in The 
Home Maker the qualities of the novel, but 
the attitude of the author is much more 
New 


“The Home-Maker: Dorothy Canfield. 


York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924. 


that of the case worker with a difficult 
problem on hand which she is at pains to 
solve from the inside, than of the creator 
who views his subject with the objective 
eye of art. 

Miss Canfield has chosen for her subject 
the woman who makes so great a task of 
home and children as to fail in both—whose 
metier is in other directions than home 
making; and the man who is a failure in 
the business of life, the poet in temperament 
if not in fact, with whom the work-a-day 
world always deals most severely. At the 
beginning of the book Mrs. Knapp is the 
worried, harassed mother, who scrubs her 
floors too often and nags her children too 
much. She is deeply conscientious, but in 
the wrong direction. Lester as a husband 
has been increasingly unsatisfactory. He 
is an inadequate and inefficient wage earner 
and now his firm have come to the con- 
clusion that he must be dropped. There 
are three children: Helen, a fairly normal 
little girl; Henry, a nervous wreck, who 
suffers from violent attacks of indigestion; 
and little Stephen, given to terrible out- 
bursts of temper, who has built between 
himself and his world a wall of defense 
that makes him seem a hard little animal 
instead of the emotional little boy he is. 
It is certainly a situation calling for the 
skilled and professional hand of the social 
worker. Its counterpart can be found set 
forth in more than one case history, and 
once or twice we have met the very solution 
Miss Canfield hits upon. 

Lester, through an accident, is apparently 
disabied for life, and Eva Knapp becomes 
the wage earner of the family. She secures 
a job in the store from which her husband 
was about to be dismissed, and speedily 
proves her ability as a saleswoman. She is 
in her element; all her latent powers have 
play. The petty cares of home drop from 
her and once more she is the charming cheer- 
ful woman of her early married life. 
Stephen, at home in his wheel chair, is 
equally a success. No longer driven by an 
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uncongenial job, his soul blooms. He makes 
the children his problem and his chief in- 
terest, and with real insight learns to know 
them and their needs. This is the best part 
of the book. It is really a text book on 
child psychology. All the tools of the expert 
are in evidence. The children are remade, 
as every social worker well knows children 
can be under such circumstances. Henry 
forgets his indigestion and Stephen becomes 
a loving, trusting lad. 

Unfortunately, as in life, this ideal situa- 
tion is in danger of disturbance. When 
the father of the family recovers, conven- 
tion and the natural order of events require 
that he once more join the group of wage 
earners, I have read at least two case 
histories where this very problem was under 
discussion. It appears that Lester’s spinal 
trouble is now largely nervous in form and 
the old family doctor believes that with 
response on his part it can be cured. The 
wise physician is troubled; Lester himself 
is thrown into a whirlwind of doubts and 
alarm; Eva finds herself for one awful in- 
stant praying that her husband will not 
recover. Mattie Farnum, the family friend, 
is so disturbed that she goes to the old 
doctor with words she dare not speak. The 
author herself, the social worker in whose 
hands the fate of these suffering humans 
lies, is deeply troubled. She views the situa- 
tion from every possible angle and one suf- 
fers with her the agonies of these struggling 
souls. Up to this point, to a certain extent 
she has been the novelist with her external 
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point of vantage, but now she has got herself 
too deeply involved. It is a crisis for which 
she has no proper perspective. Her ex- 
perience in life cannot help her much, 
for she has chosen a problem that is only 
beginning to be recognized as deserving 
serious consideration. Actually she -side. 
steps it. Her ending is somewhat vague: 
The old doctor becomes convinced, so he 
says, that it would be unwise to continue 
his present treatment. In the quiet of his 
room, where even the reader is not ad- 
mitted, Lester receives the answer for which 
he has been waiting. The book closes with 
the happy children shouting, “ Father is to 
remain an invalid!” 

It is evident from this brief outline that 
the novel has resolved altogether into the 
case history. Here, if not sooner, is a 
situation for the family worker. And with- 
out casting any disparagement on Miss 
Canfield, for by her works we love her, 
we cannot help thinking that such a one 
would have faced it more squarely. For 
one thing, unlike the writer, who as a last 
resort has only her imagination to fall back 
upon, she would have had at hand fellow 
workers on whom to call for advice. A case 
conference of experts was wofully needed! 
We wish one might yet be called and its 
discussion and recommendations reported 
in these pages. We think Miss Canfield 
herself would like to see them and will 
regret more than we that their outcome can 
never be known—unless she chooses to 
rewrite her ending! 


JUGROWO 


ID you ever feel at a staff conference that 

your youth and comparative inexperience 
were a terrible handicap in the presence of 
the beneficent though somewhat overshadowing 
“great ones” of the organization? Don’t you 
sometimes wish that just “the girls” might have 
a chance to talk things over and tear a question 
or a problem to pieces without fear of developing 
an inferiority complex because something you 
‘say or feel happens to strike the ire (or what is 
worse) the sense of humor of your long-experi- 
enced superiors? If you do, the rest of this 


article is decidedly for your eyes. 
About a year ago an experiment was started in 
the Unitec! Charities of Chicago. 


The junior case 


workers—those having less than three years of 
experience—met and formed an organization with 
the hybrid name of “ Jugrowo.” The early meet- 
ings were spent largely in getting acquainted and 
in learning of the methods used in various 
districts. Two meetings were held in different 
district offices, in that way enabling the workers 
to better appreciate the surroundings under which 
others interview clients, dictate and carry on their 
general office duties. 

It was more or less inevitable that out of this 
should grow a desire for get-togethers outside 
office hours, and accordingly week-end parties and 


other recreation was arranged. On one occasion 
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the superintendents of the district offices were 
the guests, resulting in a finer spirit of friendli- 
ness and understanding between the newer and 
older members of the staff. 

“Jugrowo” wouid be interested to know of 


other groups of this kind in the country and to 
exchange experiences with them. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to the Secretary of 
Jugrowo, Miss Elsa Rinehardt, United Charities 
of Chicago, 308 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epitor: 

The facts set forth in the treatment letter in 
Tue Famity for April would indicate, it seems 
to me, that the services rendered the family had 
not been productive. Was the family to blame 
for this? 

The problem of readjustment in this case would 
require highly specialized treatment, covering 
perhaps a long period of time. Are not the mem- 
bers of this family, regardless of their intelli- 
gence, mentally sick? They apparently still live 
in the past. 

Under the circumstances the effect of such a 
letter on a family of this type could not be any- 
thing but detrimental. I think the diagnosis in 
this instance would be subjective poverty. Only 
by kindness, patience, and tact combined with 
knowledge and skill can this family be made to 
accept the inevitable. 

This treatment letter is bubbling over with 
“charity” and we as a profession do not admin- 
ister charity. H. Frances SHaw, 

Executive Secretary, 
Mothers Assistance Fund, 
Washington Co., Pa. 


Heard in the A home after the letter from 
Anne Smith was received: 

Mrs. A: Say, I got a letter from Miss G’s 
boss, but it doesn’t sound like very much to me. 
Here C, you read it out loud—I tried to shuffle 
the pages the way they ought to come. I oughtn’t 
to have written that way to her. There, C, 
a “home economist” is what you wanted to be. 
Well, I’m glad you’re not one if that’s what they 
do. All the way through she’s trying to tell us 
the money has to be played right or there won't 
be enough. See there, B, first she says, 
“You probably do not know,” and then she says, 
“As you know.” What is “ professional 
standards "—sounds like baseball. . . . Miss 
G did look kind of peaked “ tired when I 
reached the end of it?” No, not tired—mad. 

B: Well, mother, I think it’s a lot of nerve to 
talk to us that way, but it’s true. They don’t 
have enough to go all around from the Com- 
munity Fund, and we don’t have enough to go all 
around for us. I think we — 

C: I think we would be happier if we got 
work and earned our own money. It’s coming 


sometime anyway. Miss G said we would have 
to “see ourselves” and we may as well. Father 
worked for us and now we will work for you. 
Are you going to see her, mother? 

Mrs. A: No, I’m not. Let me read that letter 
again. M. Y. 

The district secretary who sent us the treatment 
letter referred to in this correspondence gives us 
the following information as to the results of her 
letter: 

You may be interested to know that the frantic 
letters ceased, the family meekly accepted the 
amount of the budget, and the girls went to work 
in a short time—though neither they nor the 
mother came in to see me. All this happened 
before I had another visitor to take over that 
district so I’m fairly sure the change was worked 
by the letter. 


To THE Eprrtor: 

The article in the March issue of THe Famuty, 
entitled “The Selling Points of Case Work,” 
caught my eye and I read it at once, so maybe its 
author would say she made a sale and succeeded 
where her associates did not, because I haven't 
yet read any of the other articles. But the cap- 
tion and point of view seemed vicious, and my 
outraged feelings protest, so it wasn’t a success- 
ful sale, nor did it make a “ satisfied customer.” 

I wish that some one of the social-work-sales- 
men would explain in what respects social work 
is a commodity, and why they believe it such a 
congratulatory achievement to market it. For 
myself I prefer to think of it as something which 
cannot be bought and sold by the tens or thou- 
sands or carload, but as an art which one prac- 
tices as a composer, or architect, or as a profes- 
sion like teaching. 

Social work relates to life and its practice is as 
truly an art as the art of living. If we have too 
scanty a vocabulary of our own, and must bor- 
row, I wish that our spokesmen would choose 
their words and phrases from the arts or the pro- 
fessions, rather than from the field of business. 

And so you see why it grieves me to find Tur 
FamILy, a professional journal, accepting the 
parlance of business and giving room to talks on 
salesmanship. I no more desire social work sold 
to citizens than spelling or geography sold to 
children. Ruta Emerson 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDICAL Certirication FoR MARRIAGE: 

M Fred S. Hall. Russell Sage Foundation, 

New York, 1925. 77 pp. An account of 

the administration of the Wisconsin Marriage 
Law as it relates to the venereal diseases. 

This seventy-seven page pamphlet, after tracing 
the history of the Wisconsin Marriage Laws of 
1913-1915, reports the results of a thoughtful 
study of its operation, a study based on inter- 
views and questionnaires received from certified 
married men, and from doctors. Discussion is 
supplemented by an appendix giving the text of 
the laws not only of Wisconsin but also of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
Wyoming, as well as copies of the questionnaires 
used in obtaining the information on which the 
book is largely based. 

Mr. Hall brings out forcefully as the major 
difficulty in the operation of the law the lack of 
backing by the medical profession, a difficulty 
arising largely from the fact that no adequate 
medical advice was sought in devising the law, 
although its ultimate success depended upon the 
spirit with which the physicians of the state put 
it into effect. 

Mr. Hall’s “ Conclusions Summarized” picture 
the educational value of the law to the general 
public, especially those anticipating marriage; 
the importance of developing standards for a 
“thorough physical examination”; the contro- 
versy regarding the inclusion of the examination 
of women in the law; the possible limitation of 
the physicians making the examinations of those 
employed in public health, and lastly the danger 
to the continuation of even the present partial 
advantages of the law because of the indifference 
of its original promoters, an indifference arising 
from an assumption that the passage of a law 
includes its wise enforcement. 

The pamphlet brings home the importance of 
combining careful forethought with promotion 
through law. In this case the neglect of the 
doctors in the original plan resulted in the inclu- 
sion in the original law of certain controversial 
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Law 


HE Cuitp Laror AMENDMENT: 
Waite. Reprinted from innesota 
Review, February, 1925. 

“ How can the public spirited and open minded 
citizen who wants to have an opinion resting upon 


a basis of fact, get his foundation?” Judge 


Waite’s pamphlet seems to offer an excellent 
answer to the question. Social workers will find 
it a valuable document not only for their own 
use but to give to their board and committee 
members who wish to inform.themselves regard. 
ing the pending amendment. 

Judge Waite reasons clearly and sanely in fayor 
of the amendment. He meets the various argy- 
ments of the opposition with definite facts and 
exact citations and with the simplicity so neces- 
sary for the lay reader. Even if not open to 
conviction, the reader of the pamphlet cannot fai! 
to be enlightened. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
Boy anp His Future: Nicholas Ricciardi. D., 

Appleton & Co., New York, 1925, 119 pp. 
Critp Marriaces: Mary E. Richmond and Fred 


S. Hall. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1925, 159 pp. 
DEGENERATIVE Diseases:  Lewelly Barker 


i? 

and Thomas P. Sprunt. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1925, 254 pp. 

EruicaL Basis oF THE State: Norman Wilde. 
Princeton University Press, 1924, 236 pp. 

Legacy To Wace-EaRNING Women: Lucile 
Eaves and Associates. Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston, 1925, 135 pp. 

ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL GuIDANCE: Arthur 
F. Payne. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1925, 438 pp. 

THEORY AND Practice or MEDICA! 
Edna G. Henry. Edwards 
York, 1924, 195 pp. 

WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. 
Co., 1924, 176 pp. 

YoutH 1n Conriict: Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D. 
The Republic Publishing Company, New York, 
1925, 293 pp. 


Sociat Work: 
Brothers, New 


Groves and 


Mifflin 


Ernest R. 
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Che Auiversity of Chicago 
The Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration 
SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term, June 22-July 29 
Second Term, July 30-September 4 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. A 
limited number of fellowships and scholarships 
available for the academic year 1925-26. Special 
arrangements for undergraduate and unclassified 
students with adequate experience in social work 


For announcements, apply to Box 66, 
Facutty ExcHANGE, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 




















